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The Farm-to-City Trend Resumed 


About 80,000 fewer persons lived on farms at the be- 
ginning of 1937 than a year earlier. According to esti- 
mates of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, the farm 
population was 31,729,000 on January 1 this year, as com- 
pared with 31,809,000 a year earlier, and 31,801,000 in 
1935. The net loss of 80,000 persons is the first net loss 
reported since 1929. During 1935, farm population 
gained by 8,000 persons. 

It is estimated that during the past calendar year, 
716,000 children were born to farm women and that 
349,000 farm residents died. Therefore, if there had been 
no migration from or to farms during 1936, the farm 
population would have increased by 367,000 persons. But 
1,166,000 persons moved from farms to villages, towns 
and cities, and 719,000 persons moved to farms from vil- 
lages, towns and cities. That is, 447,000 more persons 
left farms than came to farms. The number of children 
born to farm women was not enough to make up for all 
the losses through migration and through death. 

These estimates, based upon reports for 63,000 farms 
in all parts of the country, were furnished by 12,000 
farmers. 

With a decrease in farm population there is a reversal 
of the trend observed during the years 1930-35, when 
farm population increased every year. Since 1910 there 
have been several periods when the farm population re- 
ported decreases. From 1910 to 1918 there was a de- 
crease which became pronounced during the World War. 
Following the war, farm —— increased until 1921, 
but decreased between 1922 and 1929. At the beginning 
of 1930 there were fewer people on farms than there had 
been at any time since the World War. From 1930 to 
1936 farm population increased somewhat. During the 
past four years the number of people on farms has re- 
mained nearly constant, changing by less than 100,000 
each year. 

The result of all the changes of the last 27 years is that 
the farm population today is about one per cent less than 
it was in 1910. Thus, although the number of people in 
the United States has increased by nearly 40 per cent since 
1910, the number of people living on farms today is slightly 
less than it was in that year. 


New Inventions 


New inventions necessitate constant revision of national 
policies, according to the recent report of the National 
Resources Committee on Technological Trends and Na- 
tional Policy. (Washington, Superintendent of Documents, 
1937, $1.00.) The report deals with new inventions and 
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their social implications and calls attention to the need for 


planning to meet the new situations caused by techno- 
logical advance. 


Prepared by a large group of scientists and engineers, 
under the chairmanship of William F. Ogburn of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, the document “presents a survey of 
most of the great fields of technology and applied science, 
namely, agriculture, mining, transportation, communica- 
tion, the construction industries, power production, the 
metallurgical and chemical industries and the electrical 
manufactures.” 


It is recommended that the federal agencies, with the 
aid of such natural and social scientists as may be needed. 
concentrate their initial efforts on the following inventions 
which promise to play an immediate part in future tech- 
nological changes: the mechanical cotton picker; air con- 
ditioning equipment ; plastics ; the photo-electric cell ; arti- 
ficial cotton and woolen-like fibres made from cellulose ; 
synthetic rubber ; prefabricated houses ; television ; the au- 
tomobile trailer ; gasoline produced from coal ; steep-flight 
aircraft; and the growing of agricultural products in 
trays without soil. 

“The most important general conclusion to be drawn 
from these studies,” says the foreword to the report, “is 
the continuing growth of the already high and rapidly 
developing technology in the social structure of the na- 
tion, and hence the hazard of any planning that does not 
take this fact into consideration. This pervasive inter- 
relationship, so clearly manifest throughout the pages of 
this report, points to one great need, namely, a perma- 
nent overall planning board. Such a board is needed 
to give breadth of consideration to the variety of factors 
which affect specific plans. This board would take its 
place in the governmental pattern as coordinator for the 
many special planning boards, of which there are now 47 
state boards, 400 county boards, and 1,100 city boards. 
The Technology Committee, therefore, makes to the Na- 
tional Resources Committee, as a major recommendation 
of this report, the creation of a National Resources Board, 
as recommended by the President’s Committee on Ad- 
= Management in their Report of January 8, 
1937.” 

The report holds that no satisfactory measures of the 
volume of technological unemployment have yet been 
developed. “But at least part of the price of this constant 
change in the employment requirements of industry is 
paid by labor,” says the foreword, “since many of the new 
machines and techniques result in ‘occupational obsoles- 
cence’.” 

“The question,” continues the foreword, “whether there 
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will be a large amount of unemployment during the next 
period of business prosperity rests only in part on the in- 
troduction of new inventions and more efficient industrial 
techniques. The other important elements are changes 
in the composition of the country’s production (such as 
appreciable changes in the proportion which service ac- 
tivities constitute of the total) and the growth of popula- 
tion, changes in the demand for goods and services, shift 
in markets, migration of industries, hiring age policies of 
industry and other factors discussed in the body of this 


report. 
“For instance, even if industrial techniques remained 


. the same, the volume of production would have to be 


greater in the future than in 1929 in order to absorb the 
increase in the working population and keep unemploy- 
ment to the level of that date. If the productivity of 1935 
(the latest year for which figures are available) continues 
the same in 1937, and the composition of the nation’s total 
product remains unchanged, production would have to be 
increased 20 per cent over that of 1929 to have as little 
unemployment as existed then. Failing this there will 
be more unemployment and if labor efficiency is increased 
by new inventions or otherwise then the production of 
physical goods and services must be more than 120 
per cent of what it was in 1929.... 

“Though the influence of invention may be so great as 
to be immeasurable, as in the case of gunpowder or the 
printing press, there is usually opportunity to anticipate 
its impact upon society since it never comes instantane- 
ously without signals. For invention is a process and 
there are faint beginnings, development, diffusion, and 
social influences, occurring in sequence, all of which re- 
quire time. From the early origins of an invention to its 
social effects the time intervals average about 30 years. 

“The time lag between the first development and the 
full use of an invention is often a period of grave social 
and economic maladjustment, as, for example, the delay 
in the adoption of workmen’s compensation and the in- 
stitution of ‘safety first’ campaigns after the introduction 
of rapidly moving steel machines. This lag emphasized 
the necessity of planning in regard to inventions.” 


Lo, the Poor Bootlegger! 


The Anthracite Coal Commission of the State of Penn- 
sylvania has made a survey of the bootleg coal problem 
which was reported earlier in this SERVICE. 

On September 12 the Commission announced that “The 
gradual exhaustion of coal deposits that are easily accessi- 
ble from the surface, the increasing severity in Pennsyl- 
vania and in other states of legal restrictions on the truck- 
ing and sale of bootleg coal and the slowly improving pros- 
pects for a genuine revival of the whole legitimate anthra- 
cite industry seem to forecast a gradual natural decline of 
bootlegging in future years.” 

The Commission expects that increased activity in le- 
gally operated mines will offer steady employment to the 
4,000 workers who alone have the technical skill to oper- 
ate outlaw mines. It estimates that 13,000 persons are 
now engaged in some phase of bootlegging coal. Of these, 
8,300 work in coal holes and breakers, 2,000 pick over 
culm and refuse banks, and about 2,700 engage in trucking. 

The Commission points out that “bootlegging pays sub- 
standard earnings to the great majority of those whom it 
employs.” The bootleg operations last year provided sub- 
sistence for about 45,000 persons. It is estimated that 
consumers paid about $16,000,000 during the year for 
bootleg coal; that production in 1936-1937 was about 


2,400,000 tons, or about five per cent of the amount le- 
gally mined; and that even in the peak bootleg year of 
1935, output hardly reached 2,900,000 tons, a figure much 
less than earlier estimates. 

The Commission concludes that “No one will defend 
stealing or trespass as such, yet the bootlegger has as 
much right as any one to a chance to earn his living hon- 
estly, and he has been deprived of that right by forces 
not within his own control. Traditional legal right is 
with the coal companies; but on the plane of common- 
sense ethics rather than of strict law there is something 
to be said for the bootlegger.” 

This finding is a striking commentary on the way in 
which ethical practices are conditioned by economic cir- 
cumstance. Incidentally, it shows how mistaken it is to 
suppose that government is always administered in the 
interests of property. 


The Farm Mortgage Situation 


During the depression years significant changes occurred 
in the farm debt situation in the United States. These 
changes are reflected in figures prepared jointly by the 
Bureau of the Census of the Department of Commerce 
and the Bureau of Agricultural Economics of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Both the amount of farm mortgage 
indebtedness and the number of mortgaged farms de- 
creased substantially from 1930 to 1935, mainly as a re- 
sult of foreclosures and similar distress transfers which 
liquidated mortgage indebtedness. 

Total mortgage debt on farm land and buildings at the 

| beginning of 1935 amounted to $7,645,091,000 which rep- 
resented a decline of 17.0 per cent from the total of 
$9,214,278,000 five years earlier. The number of mort- 
gaged farms on January 1, 1935, was 2,350,313, a drop 
of 6.9 per cent from the 2,523,223 debt-encumbered farms 
in 1930. Of all farms, 34.5 per cent were mortgaged in 
the more recent year as compared with 40.1 per cent in 
the earlier year. 

Farms operated by their owners, although representing 
but 57.2 per cent of all farms in 1935, bore 64.0 per cent 
of the total debt. The changes during the five-year inter- 
val under discussion in the amount of mortgage debt and 


in the percentage of farms mortgaged are quite different 


for farms of this tenure from those for the combined group 
of farms operated by managers and tenants. Mortgage 
debt on owner-operated farms decreased only 13.7 per cent 
as compared with 22.3 per cent for farms operated by 
managers and tenants. Also, the frequency of mortgage 
debt declined less for the former group of farms than for 
those in the latter group. Of every 1,000 farms operated 
by their owners, 415 were mortgaged in 1935 as contrasted 
with 446 in 1930, a decline of about seven per cent, where- 
as of every 1,000 farms operated by managers and tenants, 
the number mortgaged in 1935 was 251 and in 1930 was 
342, a decline of nearly 27 per cent. The greater decline 
in the frequency of debt for farms operated by managers 
and tenants may be explained in part by the large volume 
of distress transfers of mortgaged owner-operated farms 
tae owners with a complete liquidation of 
ebt. 


Federal Credit Unions 


Through federally chartered credit unions the people 
of the United States have loaned themselves over $25,- 
000,000 in three years, said C. R. Orchard recently in a 
summary of progress on the third anniversary of the sign- 
ing of the federal credit union act. Mr. Orchard, Direc- 
tor of the Credit Union Section in the Farm Credit Ad- 
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ministration, hailed this record as an evidence that wage 
earners and others of modest means are learning how to 
work together to cure their own financial ills. 

“The public is just awakening to the fact that men and 
women of limited income have a vital need for credit in 
handling their finances as much as the business man him- 
self,” he declared. “When they can get credit at reason- 
able cost they use it freely for a wide range of useful and 
helpful purposes, our experience shows.” 

Mr. Orchard emphasized that the money for these loans 
comes entirely from the accumulations of the small sur- 
pluses of the workers themselves, except for occasional 
amounts borrowed by the credit unions. 

“While the federal government charters and supervises 
federal credit unions it does not subsidize them,” he ex- 
plained. “In three years the members of federal credit 
unions have built up loan funds aggregating over $11,- 
000,000. Our records show that this money is turned 
over in loans somewhat more than twice each year. 

“In the great majority of cases the worker borrows 
either to clear off harassing debts or to serve some family 
need such as that for medical care. 

“In federal credit unions the loans have averaged about 
$65 in size, but this average steadily increases as the 
credit unions grow older and build up their resources. 
In the older state-chartered credit unions the average loan 
is around $150.” 

Since the federal government began chartering credit 
unions, Mr. Orchard states, they have made over 350,000 
loans to their members, the maximum interest charge for 
which has been one per cent per month on unpaid bal- 
ances. So great is the demand for this service, he adds, 
that all but a small part of available funds is kept loaned 
out the year around. 


Consumers’ Cooperatives at Greenbelt 


The Consumer Distribution Corporation, a national 
non-profit management organization established in 1936 
by Edward A. Filene, Boston merchant, with a capital 
of $1,000,000, announces that it will operate a series of 
stores in the new town of Greenbelt, Md., seven miles 
from Washington, D. C. The town was established as a 
model suburban project by the Resettlement Administra- 
tion. The corporation has set up a subsidiary which will 
operate a general merchandise store, a food and meat mar- 
ket, a drug store, a motion picture theater, a beauty par- 
lor, a garage and service station and other services which 
this new community of 900 families may need. 

Families moving into the community will, it is stated, 
have average annual incomes of from $1,200 to $2,000 
a year. 

The organization of the Consumer Distribution Cor- 
poration was described in INFORMATION SERVICE for May 
2, 1936. Its primary purpose is to further the organiza- 
tion of cooperative department stores. The first project 
undertaken is not of this nature but it is announced that 
the primary purposes of the corporation are unchanged. 
The Consumer Distribution Corporation will operate 
Greenbelt Consumer Services until such time as the con- 
sumers resident in the community are able fully to assume 
ownership and management. This venture of Mr. Filene 
and his associates represents a new departure in technique 
for the consumers’ cooperative movement of the United 
States. Heretofore theory and practice have indicated 
that beginnings should be made in small local groups, 
to be later federated into larger units. The experiment 
at Greenbelt will also have unique elements because the 
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community is entirely government built and if its coopera- 
tive ventures succeed it may become “a non-profit town.” 

The address of Consumer Distribution Corporation is 
205 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


Cooperative College Established 


Dr. James P. Warbasse, president of The Cooperative 
League of the U.S.A., has announced that plans have 
been completed for a training school for cooperative execu- 
tives and educators which will open in New York this 
fall. The Cooperative Institute is expected to draw stu- 
dents from many sections of the United States who want 
to train themselves for positions of responsibility in the 
consumers’ cooperative movement. 

The first term opens October 11 and runs 8 weeks, 
through December 3. Following this course students will 
be placed with cooperative associations for 8 weeks of 
field work so that they may supplement their academic 
training with practical experience. The curriculum will 
provide specialized training in education and business 
methods to equip students for a specific type of work as 
cooperative executives or educators. In addition a gen- 
eral cultural course will be open to all who are interested. 

The faculty of the school will comprise cooperative 
leaders, professors in educational institutions in New 
York and experts who will give special lectures on tech- 
nical phases of the movement. Among the instructors 
announced to date are Dr. Arthur E. Albrecht, College 
of the City of New York, Leroy Bowman, director of the 
United Parents Association, Professor James C. Drury, 
New York University, Dr. Horace M. Kallen, New 
School for Social Research, and Dr. M. M. Coady, ex- 
tension division, St. Francis Xavier University. Coopera- 
tive leaders who will be members of the staff include 
Mary E. Arnold, R. N. Benjamin, Herbert E. Evans, 
Werner E. Regli, Dr. Kingsley Roberts, Robert L. Smith, 
James Peter Warbasse and Leslie E. Woodcock. Dr. 
Warbasse will be director of the Institute with Lionel 
Perkins as registrar. 

Many of the classes will be held at the New School for 
Social Research; field work will be done in New York 
and other Eastern cooperatives; and the facilities of li- 
braries, universities and other cultural institutions in 
New York will be at the disposal of the cooperative stu- 
dents. Headquarters of the Institute will be at 167 West 
12th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Cooperative Burial Associations 


A group of Iowa farmers who found that the excessive 
costs of burials wrecked family finances and often placed 
an unbearable burden on the survivors have organized 
burial cooperatives and now are conducting burials in the 
state at about half the prevailing price. “In September, 
1929, a group in and around Pella met together to con- 
sider what could be done about the high cost of funeral 
service and caskets,” Reuben Schakel, president of the 
Iowa State Federation of Cooperative Burial Associations 
wrote in an article in the July issue of Consumers Co- 
operation, (New York). 

With 350 families signed up the first burial coopera- 
tive rented a building, employed a licensed embalmer, 
bought a complete line of caskets, a hearse and other 
necessary equipment and started service. Three years 
later a funeral home was purchased. Membership in the 
Pella co-op has increased to 869 families. The complete 
cost of the most inexpensive funeral is $97, of the most 
elaborate, $172. To this may be added $65 for a metal 
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or concrete vault if that is desired. Nine other coopera- 
tive burial associations have been organized in Iowa and 
a state federation has been created to assist in the organi- 
zation of new associations. 


Police Irked by Abuse in Strikes 


Representatives of 137 Police Benevolent Associations 
concluded at their annual state conference on September 
10 that public officials, business men, and labor leaders 
during recent labor disputes have made a practice of hid- 
ing their own shortcomings by heaping “abuse” on 
_ policemen. 

The conference declared that “the policeman’s position 
is not an enviable one. Business men making demands, 
labor making counter-demands and public officials cater- 
ing to one side or the other, each places the policeman in 
the middle and expects him to take responsibility and 
criticism without replying. .. . 

“In most strikes the rights of the general public are 
overlooked and disregarded by the above three groups,” 
the resolution said. ‘‘The rights of the general public are 
paramount to any rights of the above three groups. The 
policemen here assembled hereby serve notice upon all 
three groups that since ample provision is made in law 
for the peaceful settlement of their differences, the police- 
men will first see that the rights of the general public 
to whom they owe their first duty, are properly protected, 
and that then and then only will they consider the rights 
of others.” 


The Buyers’ Strike as a Public Service 


Donald E. Montgomery, Consumers’ Counsel of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration, has stated that 
American consumers would perform “a very real public 
service’ by organizing buyers’ strikes against unwar- 
ranted increases in living costs. Mr. Montgomery also 
gave his opinion that current increases in retail prices 
were not warranted by the play of supply and demand. 
He did not say that he advocated or approved buyers’ 
strikes. He is quoted in the New York Times for Sep- 
tember 7 as follows: 

“While it is not up to the Consumers’ Counsel or any 
other government official to advise consumers whether 
or not they should resort to strikes, if you’re asking me 
whether consumers could do any good for themselves by 
striking, | think they not only could help themselves im- 
mediately as consumers, but if they succeed in putting an 
end to this alarming steady increase in prices, they would 
probably be performing a very real public service... . 

“The consumers are the only large group that lack 
elaborate organization as a pressure group and their con- 
tinuing failure to organize on a large scale represents 
nothing short of a dangerous lack of balance in our 
economic system. 

“If they would pay more attention to gradually rising 
retail prices and act before their resentment reaches the 
explosion point, it would be a lot better for the country 
as a whole.” 


In the Current Periodicals 


Foreign Affairs (New York). October, 1937. 

Hanighen, Frank C. ‘Foreign Political Movements in the 
United States."—A study of political organizations in this coun- 
try under foreign control, such as the Communist Party, the Ger- 
man Nazis, and the Italian Fascists, and an estimate of their 


influence. The writer concludes that if these organizations “hold 
any danger for the established American way of life it derives, 
(1) from whatever assistance the German Nazis and _ Italian 
Fascists can give to the nascent Fascist movement in this coun- 
try; and (2) from whatever strength all three—Communists, 
Nazis and Fascists—might lend to assaults on American neu- 
trality during a war in Europe.” 


Martin, Kingsley, editor New Statesman and Nation. “The 
‘United’ Kingdom.’—The “impression of unity” which visitors 
to the Coronation received was correct. To be sure, there are 
today “more young men and women in Britain than ever before 
who are aware of the meaning of the class-war and who could 
pass an examination in the works of Marx and Lenin. Given a 
rising cost of living, followed by another economic depression 
comparable with the last, we should no doubt find that there were 
also a large number of working-class men and women who were 
not satisfied to accept a reformist Labor Party and who might 
follow a revolutionary lead. But, even so, as long as the spectre 
of Fascism remains unappeased on the Continent, the party of 
property will have little to fear. Hitler and Mussolini have 
united Britain at least as successfully as they have united Ger- 
many and Italy.” 


Current History (New York). September, 1937. 

Tolnai, B. B. “This Fuss over Syphilis.” — “. ... Syphilis and 
gonorrhea today are the outstanding public health problem in the 
United States.” The experience of the Scandinavian countries 
shows that much can be accomplished by “adequate control.” 
Among the steps needed to establish such control are: to “remove 
syphilis and gonorrhea once and for all from the field of morality” ; 
to remove departments of health from political control; to make 
“clinical and hospital care . . . available to all who need it”; to 
enforce strictly “sanitary regulations . . . in all public institu- 
tions, including prisons.” 


Lengyel, Emil. “Niemoeller’s Crusade.”—A brief account of 
the experiences of the leader of the Confessional Synod in Ger- 
many, as submarine commander during the World War, as farm 
laborer in the period immediately after the War, and as pastor 
of an important parish. While it was not “his aim to start a 
revolt against Hitler, his movement has come to assume great 
political importance. The only effective opposition to the dic- 
tatorship is now the churches. In the early days of their fight 
it was customary for Protestant dissidents to emphasize their 
whole-hearted loyalty to the Fuehrer. It is highly significant 
that this is no longer being done. The government’s attitude has 
so embittered the religious opposition that today it is difficult 
say where religious resistance ends and political opposition 
egins. 


Asia (New York). August, 1937. 


Roosevelt, Theodore. “Do Our Colonies Pay?”—A_ former 
Governor-General of the Philippines and Governor cf Puerto Rico 
has studied the value of colonies for the great powers and con- 
cludes that “the average nation, particularly in modern times. 
has got but little out of such colonial possessions, and that the 
material cost in many instances has far outweighed the profit 
from trade. The only permanent gain that countries have shown 
so far is where territory which they acquire is populated with 
their own nationals and either absorbed as an integral part of 
the mother country or given a dominion status. Far-sighted co- 
lonial policies of the future may possibly contain a still further 
objective, namely the organization of a dissimilar people on a 
dominion status.” 


Asia (New York). September, 1937. 


Stein, Guenther, economist and student of Japanese financial 
and industrial conditions. “Social Unrest in Japan.’—There is 
“a new wave of social unrest, of categorical demands for higher 
wages, and of strikes” in Japan. This is due to economic causes, 
chiefly the “steadily rising cost of living.” While these conflicts 
are “disturbing and even embarrassing . . . from the economic and 
financial point of view,” they will “for quite a long time run 
their course in the sphere in which they originally arose. The 
same is true of the conflicts between tenant farmers and land- 
owners, which have also increased in recent times. . . . But the 
new test of economic strength to which Japan is now putting 
herself with ever-increasing armaments on the basis of state bor- 
rowing, and with acceleration of her belated industrial revolu- 
tion, will hardly be passed without a fresh growth of social 
problems.” 


(Printed in U. S. A.) 
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